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SYMPATHIES  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens go  out  to  children  who  varj' 
from  normal,  children  who  are 
handicapped,  or  are  otherwise  exceptional. 
There  are  eight  different  groups  of 
these  children  who  need  the  helping  hand 
of  special  attention:  (1)  The  blind  and 
the  partially  seeing,  (2)  the  deaf  and  the 
hard  of  hearing,  (3)  the  crippled,  (4)  the 
speech  defectives,  (5)  delicate  children, 
(6)  mentally  deficient,  (7)  mentally 
gifted,  and  (8)  children  who  present 
serious  problems  of  behavior. 

How  can  we  give  these  exceptional 
children  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  some- 
thing of  their  lives?  Warm-hearted, 
generous-minded  citizens  seeking  an 
answer  to  this  question  are  turning  more 
and  more  to  their  State  governments. 
During  the  past  20  years  the  tendency 
for  States  to  assume  responsibility  has 
become  a  significant  trend  in  education. 

With  the  leadership  and  assistance  of 
the  State  many  local  communities  are 
able  to  make  progress  that  they  could 
not  achieve  alone.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  progress  demands  extra  facil- 
ities and  hence  extra  money  for  a  partic- 
ular group  or  class.  It  costs  more  to 
educate  properly  a  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  child  than  it  costs  to  educate 
a  normal  child  because  special  equipment 
must  be  bought  and  classes  must  be 
smaller  than  average.  At  least  we  have 
not  yet  found  a  way  to  manage  the 
problem  satisfactorily  without  making 
the  working  groups  comparatively  small. 
Moreover,  teachers  must  be  specially 
trained  and  adequate  supervision  should 
be  available.  Yet  aU  of  this  is  merely 
an  adaptation  of  the  principle  of  provid- 
ing for  individual  differences.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  State  to  encourage  local 
communities  to  make  such  provision  by 
taking  the  necessary  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion itself. 

Previous  to  the  year  1915  laws  had 
been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  a 
number  of  States  designed  to  promote  the 
social  and  physical  welfare  of  handi- 
capped children.  Even  special  educa- 
tional opportunities  had  been  encouraged. 
But  no  State  had  at  that  time  an  organ- 
ized bureau  within  its  State  department 


•  This  15  the  first  of  three  articles  dealing  with  edu' 
cation  of  exceptional  children. 
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of  public  instruction,  the  specific  func- 
tion of  which  was  to  develop  and  to  super- 
vise a  State-wide  educational  program 
for  exceptional  children.  There  were 
State  supervisors  of  elementary  schools, 
of  high  schools,  of  rural  schools,  of  teacher 
training  and  certification,  and  of  numer- 
ous other  activities,  but  there  was  not 
one  State  supervisor  of  special  schools 
and  classes  for  exceptional  children. 
Neither  was  there  in  this  year  any  State 
supervisor  of  educational  measurements 
and  research.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  two  fields  of  work  have  grown 
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up  simultaneously — naturally  so,  because 
provision  for  the  individual  differences 
of  exceptional  children  presupposes  meas- 
urement and  diagnosis  of  those  differences. 

By  1920,  however,  we  find  supervision 
of  both  special  education  and  educational 
measurements  included  in  the  functions 
of  at  least  three  State  departments  of 
education.  By  1923  the  number  had 
grown  to  6,  and  by  1935,  13  States  had 
answered  to  the  need  of  supervision  for 
exceptional  children,  while  a  number  of 
others  had  gone  part  of  the  way  by 
installing  services  in  tests  and  measure- 
ments. The  13  States  in  which  the 
State  education  department  has  now 
definitely  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
supervision  of  at  least  certain  typeo  of 
special  schools  and  classes  through  the 


establishment  of  a  bureau  or  division  of 
special  education,  with  one  or  more  spe- 
cialists in  charge,  are:  California,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  discussion  of 
the  various  types  of  organization  that 
exist  in  these  States  for  the  performance 
of  approximately  the  same  functions. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  detail  the  specific 
duties  of  each  division  so  organized. 
Illustrative  comments  regarding  a  few 
States  will  suffice.  In  Delaware,  for 
example,  the  director  of  the  division  of 
special  education  and  mental  hygiene  is  a 
highly  qualified  specialist  serving  all 
eight  groups  of  exceptional  children  in 
the  State.  He  also  serves  as  immediate 
director  of  the  work  for  Wilmington. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  director  of  special 
education,  educationally  and  psychologi- 
cally trained,  has  one  assistant,  who 
gives  particular  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  mentally  retarded  children.  In 
this  State,  too,  all  eight  groups  of  excep- 
tional children  are  considered.  In  Ohio 
the  director  of  special  classes  has  several 
assistants.  A  progressive  program  is 
under  way,  but  its  State-wide  applica- 
tions are  limited  to  work  for  the  blind 
and  partially  seeing,  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing,  crippled,  and  cardiac  cases. 
Finally,  in  Wisconsin  the  State  super- 
visory program  for  exceptional  children 
is  divided  among  three  persons,  the  first 
of  whom  gives  attention  to  crippled 
children,  the  second  to  children  who  have 
defects  of  sight,  hearing,  or  speech,  and 
the  third  to  mentally  retarded  children. 

The  important  point  to  be  considered 
with  regard  to  the  development  of  these 
and  other  State  programs  is  that  within  a 
period  of  fewer  than  20  years,  13  States 
have  undertaken  to  place  the  education 
of  exceptional  children  Wfiirii/fcp^.iinda- 
tion  through  official  designation  of  per^ 
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I, 


CHANGES 


-ubjects  of  instruction 


I.  Cultural  subjects: 

Relieion  

History  

German    

Music  

Drawitig  

1 1.  Home  economics  subjects: 

1.  Theoretical  subjects: 

Biology  

Chemistry  

Physics   

Geography  

Mathematics  and  bookkeeping  

2.  Practical  subjects: 

Cooking,  housework,  and  gardening  

Needle  work  

3.  Nursing  subjects: 

Study  of  nursing  

Service  (infant  home,  kindergarten,  familyi 

III.  Physical  education: 

Hygiene  and  dietetics  ,  

Physical  training,  gymnastics,  sport.,  

IV.  English    

Total    


Number  of  hours  per  week 
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33 

3.3 

30 

1  Also  1-year  sihool. 


By  a  4-3  vote,  Michigan's  Supreme 
Court  untangled  the  State  superintend- 
ency  legal  knot  and  installed  Eugene  B. 
Elliott,  former  research  director. 

James  H.  Richmond  has  resigned  as 
Kentucky  State  superintendent  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  Murray  State  Teachers 
College.    Successor  not  yet  named. 

MODERNISM 

Ansonia,  Conn.,  has  accepted  plans  for 
a  new  school  designed  by  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  modern  architects,  according 
to  News  Week. 


/ 


Fiihrer  of  his  luiiversity.  As  such  lie  is 
appointed  by  the  Reichsmiiiister  of  Edu- 
cation and  is  responsible  to  him  alone. 
The  decree  provides  further  that  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  university  and  the 
student  body  shall  each  be  under  a  leader 
responsible  to  the  rector  and  appointed 
by  the  Reichsniinister  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  rector  after  consultation 
with  tJie  Gaufiihrer  of  the  National 
Socialist  University  Teachers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Gaufiihrer  of  the  National 
Socialist  Student  Association,  respec- 
tively. 

Beginning  with  the  current  semester, 
achnission  to  a  university  in  Germany  is 
dependent  on  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted 6  months  of  work  service  ( Arbeits- 
dienst)  in  addition  to  possessing  a  ceiv' 
tificate  of  maturity.  Except  for  7  of  the 
larger  universities  and  3  of  the  lafger 
technical  colleges,  which  by  tlie  decree 
of  March  20,  1935,  have  a  limited  maxi- 
mum attendance,  students  are  free  this 
semester  to  select  any  university  they 
wish  to  attend. 

Unification  in  higher  education  has 
been  furthered  also,  within  the  last  j'^ear, 
by  the  provision  for  a  plan  of  study  in 
law,  by  decree  of  January  18;  in  eco- 
nomics, by  decree  of  May  2;  in  journal- 
ism, by  decree  of  April  30;  and  in  agri- 
culture, by  decree  of  June  18. 

We  have  been  considering  so  far  some 
of  the  new  phases  of  the  period  of  transi- 
tion. It  may  be  well  to  mention  also  a 
few  characteristics  which,  in  the  main, 
have  their  origin  in  tiie  past. 

About  the  only  examinations  offered 
regularly  by  the  universities  of  Germany 
are  those  prescribed  by  the  promotion 
Tegulations    of    the    various  faculties. 


There  is  an  exception  to  this,  however, 
in  the  case  of  students  who  desire  exemp- 
tion or  reduction  of  fees.  ^.T'hey  must 
show  the  quality  of  their  wcSrk  during  the 
l)receding  semester  thxp^igh  a  diligence 
examination  (Fleiss  Prufii,ng). 

Closely  allied  to  the  alienee  of  regular 
examinations  is  the  German  ,  conception 
of  academic  freedom,  according,  to  which 
the  student  has  been  practically ,  free  to 
prepare  for  his  degree  examination  where 
and  how  he  pleased,  provided  he  regis- 
tered and  paid  the  required  fees  for  the 

required  number  of  semesters.    Beyondi,  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

these  restrictions,  he  has  been  free  to  \book  is  divided  into  two  main  sections: 


In  the  Libraries 

■  *  

New  Guide: 

While  much  has  been  written  about  the 
desirability  of  more  effective  use  of 
library  facihties  by  students  of  education, 
nobody  has  outUned  the  methods  of  such 
usage  and  the  student  has  been  left  to 
fumble  tlirough  reference  books  and  other 
library  tools  on  the  chance  that  he  may 
sometime,  somewhere,  find  the  informa- 
tion he  wants.  Dr.  Carter  Alexander,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "How 
to  Locate  Educational  Information  and 
data",  which  deals  with  this  problem  in 
a  concise  and  authoritative  manner. 
Beginning  with  a  discussion  of  the  edu- 
cator's needs  for  library  materials,  the 


select  any  subjects  he  wished,  and  to 
attend  or  absent  himself  from  class,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  courses  with  required 
seminars  and  practicums. 

Witli  a  residence  requirement  for  a 
degree  of  generally  not  more  than  1  year, 
the  German  student  has  enjoj'ed  almost 
unlimited  freedom  in  moving  about  from 
one  university  to  another,  not  only  in 
the  selection  of  courses  he  wished  to 
include  in  his  training,  but  also  in  the 
selection  of  professors  under  %vhose  guid- 
ance he  wished  to  study. 

All  universities  in  Germany  have  an 
(Jffice  for  P'oreign  Students  (Akademische 
Auslandsstelle)  whose  main  function  is 
to  advise  and  assist  foreign  students  in 
every  way  practicable,  including  that  of 
trying  to  help  them  in  getting  acquainted 
with  German  sttidents. 

A  number  of  universities,  such  as 
those  of  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Tiibingen,  and 
Cologne,  have  also  an  Academic  Informa- 
tion Office  (Akademische  Auskunftsamt) 
to  which  students  may  go  for  advice 
concerning  academic  questions  and  prob- 
lems of  vocational  guidance. 
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(V)  General  library  sources  and  tech- 
niques; (2)  special  library  sources  and 
techniques.  The  first  includes  general 
subjects,  as  note  taking,  mechanical  work 
of  making  a  bibliography,  library  reading, 
and  three  exhaustive  chapters  on  Govern- 
ment documents.  United  States  Office  of 
Education  publications,  and  National 
Education  Association  publications.  The 
second  section  deals  with  the  location  of 
specific  information  needed  by  the 
teacher  or  student  of  education.  Accom- 
panying the  text  is  a  book  of  exercises 
which  may  be  used  by  \  class  or  by  a 
student  to  promote  practical  library 
resourcefulness. 

This  book  fulfills  a  need  for  a  textbook 
on  methods  and  procedure  in.  library 
usage,  and  it  may  also  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  librarian  in  enabling  her  to  procure 
the  materials  that  will  be  needed  by  the 
student  of  education. 

Vermont  Experiment:  \ 

That  the  regional  plan  of  library  ex- 
tension is  one  excellent  solution  of  the 

[Coniinued  on  page  103] 
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sonnel  to  supervise  the  program.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  years  to  come  other 
Stiites  v-'Ul  follow  the  lead  of  these  original 
13  States  of  the  '"union  for  exceptional 
children"  until,  like  the  political  Union, 
it  too  shall  comprise  48  different  States 
and  additional  Territories. 

Adequate  provision  for  a  specific  re- 
sponsibility involves  more,  however,  than 
merely  assigning  someone  to  the  job.  It 
means  finding  the  right  person  to  do  the 
job.  Progressive  State  leaders  have 
realized  three  important  items  relative 
to  the  task  of  supervising  work  done  for 
exceptional  children: 

First,  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
program  are  chOdren,  most  of  them  of 
elementary  or  junior  liigh  school  age. 

Second,  that  the  person  in  charge 
should  therefore  be  trained  first  of  all 
in  elementary  educational  methods  and 
next  in  The  adjustment  of  those  methods 
to  the  needs  of  exceptional  children;  and 

Third,  that  the  program  is  an  all-round 
educational  one  and  not  primarily  a  pro- 
gram in  weKare  or  health  or  even  in  any 
particular  phase  of  education,  such  as 
vocational  training. 

Health  and  welfare  may  contribute  to 
the  program,  but  they  do  not  constitute 
the  whole  program.  Vocational  training 
or  rehabilitation  may  be  an  element  in 
the  program  for  adolescents,  but  it  is  not 
the  whole  program,  nor  does  it  enter  the 
picture  at  all  in  childhood.  The  school's 
job  is  to  educate  from  the  kindergarten 
up,  and  education  is  greater  than  any  of 
its  parts  or  any  of  its  contributing 
elements.  It  is  a  process  designed  to 
help  the  individual  to  make  satisfactory 
adjustment  to  everj'  life  experience. 

In  the  light  of  such  reasoning  as  this, 
it  is  recognized  by  experts  in  the  field 
that  if  money  is  lacking  to  employ  an 
additional  specialist  on  the  State  educa- 
tional staff  the  general  elementary  super- 
visor is  the  person  closest  to  the  problem 
and  is  the  one  who  should  carry  the 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  excep- 
tional children  until  a  special  supervisor 
can  be  secured.  In  a  few  States  some 
excellent  work  has  been  done  on  this 
basis.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  super- 
\'isor  of  elementary-  schools,  as  well  as 
everj-  other  regularly  appointed  super- 
visor, is  already  so  overburdened  with 
work  that  no  comprehensive  program 
in  special  education  can  be  expected 
untU  a  specially  trained  and  experienced 
fuU-ttme  official  is  charged  ^vith  its 
development. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  State  school 
administrators  in  most  of  the  13  States 
in  which  the  program  has  been  organized 


have  been  careful  to  place  it  upon  a 
truly  educational  basis,  with  a  person  at 
the  helm  who  has  had  training  and  ex- 
perience in  the  education  of  children,  and 
additional  training  and  experience  in  the 
education  of  exceptional  children.  If  the 
progress  made  in  these  States  will  be 


used  elsewhere  as  a  guide  in  planning  the 
organization  of  a  State  program,  the 
future  holds  much  of  promise  for  the 
development  of  a  service  that  wiU  bring 
to  exceptional  children  everywhere  their 
birthright  of  an  education  suited  to  their 
needs. 


Forums  to  the  Fore 


So  They  Got  Started — 

"In  the  faU  of  1934  the  city  school 
system  (Ann  Arbor)  sponsored  a  con- 
ference on  comminiity  leadership,  one 
section  of  whiclt  dealt  with  adult  educa- 
tion. The  concrete  plans  for  a  com- 
miniity forum  crystallized  out  of  this 
meeting."  This  is  a  Brief  statement  of  the 
beginnings  of  a  community  forum  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  as  describe^^in  a  fascinating 
paper  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion by  Edgar  G.  Johnston,  chairman. 

He  further  explains:  "The  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  through  its  committee 
on  education,  took  the  initiative  and 
called  a  meeting  of  those  interested  to 
discuss  the  feasibility  of  a  community 
forum  for  Ann  Arbor.  In  addition  to 
the  Council,  the  Adult  Education  De- 
partment of  the  city  schools,  the  School 
of  Education,  and  the  Bureau  of  Alumni 
Relations  of  the  University,  tlie  Trades 
and  Labor  Council,  and  the  city  Library 
were  represented  in  the  organization 
committee." 

"  It  was  made  clear  *  *  *  that  the 
function  of  the  forum  was  solely  that  of 
promoting  community  enlightenment  and 
that  it  represented  the  point  of  view  of  no 
particular  community  group  or  interest." 

The  Ann  Arbor  Community  Forum 
was  crowned  with  success  from  the  be- 
ginning, presenting  a  short  program  of 
free  open-forum  discussions  in  1934.  It 
now  begins  its  second  season. 

Pamphlet  on  Public  Affairs  Forums 

A  75-page  pamphlet  dealing  with 
public-affairs  forum  as  the  means  for 
educating  for  democracy  is  about  ready 
for  distribution.  It  describes  the  tech- 
niques for  managing  and  organizing 
forums,  and  makes  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions to  forum  leaders  and  those 
interested  in  starting  public-discussion 
programs.  Attention  is  also  given  to 
the  problem  of  meeting  the  modern 
demands  of  democracy  through  organized 
adult  education,  the  existing  forum  move- 
ment, the  Des  Moines  plan  and  pro- 


cedure, and  w  ays  of  promoting  a  national 
application  of  the  forum  technique. 

Survey  of  Forum  Movement 

The  Office  of  Education  is  pusliing  as 
rapidly  as  possible  a  general  survey  of  the 
forum  movement  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  readers  of  this  column  know  of  any 
public  forums  in  their  communities,  large 
or  small,  sponsored  by  the  schools, 
churches,  citizen's  committees  or  other 
agencies,  we  wiU  appreciate  receiving 
the  names  and  addresses.  We  hope 
to  make  this  survey  as  comprehensive 
as  possible,  and  therefore  ask  the  cooper- 
ation of  all  the  friends  of  the  public- 
forum  movement. 

We  Find  Out: 

From  the  thousands  of  letters  received 
from  scliool  stiperintendents  in  response 
to  tlie  cjuery  asking  for  name  of  existing 
forums,  we  have  discovered  that  literally 
scores  of  forums  are  being  planned  and 
established  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
These  letters  indicate  an  encouraging  and 
rapid  growth  of  interest  in  public  forums. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  places  where  new 
forums  are  being  sponsored  by  the  school 
systems: 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif.;  Edward  J.  Warren,  Evening  High 

School  principal. 
Medford,  Mass.;  J.  Stevens  Kadesch,  superintendent 

of  schools. 

North  Newry,  Maine:  K.  E.  Pomeroy,  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Seattle,  Wash.;  Worth  AicOure,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Wauwatosa,  Wis.;  William  T.  Darling,  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

Mamaroneck  and  Larchmont,  N.  Y.;  Albert  E.  Tut- 
tle,  principal  Mamaroneck  Senior  High  School. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.;  F.  E.  Darling,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Stratford,  Conn.;  F.  Burton  Cook,  director  of  adult 
education. 

Cape  Charles,  Va.;  George  J.  Oliver,  superintendent 
of  Northampton  Public  Schools.  \^ 

North  Adams,  Mass.;  Grover  C.  Bowman,  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Troy,  Mo.;  Florence  Begeman,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Independence,  Iowa;  F.  E.  Mueller,  superintendent 
of  schools. 
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Education  in  Other  Government  Agencies 

★  ★  * 


Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation 

RECONSTRUCTION  Finance  Corpo- 
ration's Circular  No.  20  supplies  informa- 
tion for  prospective  applicants  for  loans 
under  the  provisions  of  Public,  No.  325, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress.  This  act,  ap- 
proved August  24,  1935,  relates  to  the 
refinancing  of  indebtedness  incurred  in 
connection  with  public  schools.  Circular 
No.  20,  available  from  the  Office  of 
Education  or  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C,  reprints 
the  act  as  passed  by  Congress,  which 
authorizes  the  R.  F.  C.  "to  make  loans  in 
an  aggregate  amount  not  exceeding 
$10,000,000  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  tax- 
supported  public-school  districts  or  other 
similar  public-school  authorities  in  charge 
of  public  schools,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  such  applicants  to  refinance 
their  outstanding  indebtedness  and  for 
certain  other  purposes.  The  circular 
explains  in  detail  how  loans  must  be 
applied  for,  by  whom,  and  for  what 
purposes. 

National  Resources 
Committee 

"The  United  States  can  look  forward 
to  having  a  stable  population  in  25  years, 
with  twice  as  many  of  its  citizens  over  60 
years  of  age  as  there  are  now,  and  with 
age  gaining  an  ascendency  over  youth  in 
business  and  Government,  if  present 
trends  continue."  This  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  National  Resources  Committee 
based  on  recent  population  studies  made 
in  21  States  by  State  planning  boards  and 
the  Scripps  Foundation  for  Research  in 
Population  Problems. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  in  this  survey 
are  as  follows:  "  During  the  next  25  years 
the  proportion  of  the  population  over  60 
years  of  age  will  be  approximately 
doubled;  that  the  number  of  young  people 
under  20  years  will  decrease  in  about  the 
same  amount  as  those  over  60  will  in- 
crease; that  the  demand  for  primary 
education  facilities  will  decrease  while 
that  for  continuing  adult  education  will 
increase." 

While  the  conclusions  of  these  popula- 
tion studies  are  so  general  that  their 
specific  implications  for  education  in  the 


near  future  cannot  be  shown,  the  fact 
that  we  are  entering  a  period  of  stable 
population  with  the  social  changes  that 
such  a  condition  brings  should  make  the 
inclusion  of  population  studies  of  much 
greater  importance  in  educational  plan- 
ning of  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  As  long  as  the  administration  of 
schools  remains  largely  a  local  problem, 
however,  population  studies  on  a  State 
basis  will  not  throw  light  on  school  prob- 
lems in  the  local  district.  If  the  move- 
ment to  finance  education  to  a  large 
extent  from  State  funds  continues  as  it 
has  developed  in  the  past  few  years,  on 
the  other  hand,  State  j^opulation  data 
will  have  meaning  for  State  appropria- 
tions for  education. 

With  respect  to  school  buildings,  a 
possible  decline  in  the  numbers  of  persons 
enrolled  in  elementary  education  and  an 
increase  in  those  in  adult  education  may 
call  for  a  different  type  of  school  building. 
The  most  important  conclusion  from 
these  studies  is  that  the  educational 
planner  may  be  population  conscious  in 
the  next  few  years. 

Indian  Education 

Teachers  in  Indian  schools  will  be 
interested  in  "Trachoma,  Some  Facts 
About  the  Disease  and  Some  Suggestions 
for  Trachoma  Sufferers,"  by  Paul  Moss- 
man,  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  A  copy  may  be  had  for 
5  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ask  for 
Reprint  1429  from  Public  Health  Reports. 


Eagle  Dance  is  the  legend  for  the  pic- 
ture on  this  page  showing  eagle  dancers 


from  the  Jemez  School,  aged  2>2  to  8  j  ears, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  the  following  poem 
by  a  second-grade  pupil  from  the  Taos 
School: 

/  made  this  picture  of  the  eagle  dance. 

Two  men  dance  this  dance. 

They  try  to  look  like  the  eagle. 

They  put  feathers  on  their  arms. 

That  is  for  the  wings. 

They  put  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  skirt. 

That  is  for  the  tail. 

Four  or  five  men  beat  drums. 

The  two  m,en  dance  to  drum  music. 

Both  the  picture  and  the  poem  appeared 
in  a  special  children's  number  of  Indians 
at  Work. 


Health  teaching  is  becoming  a  real 
part  of  every  Indian  school  curriculum, 
and  both  children  and  youths  are  courage- 
ously displaying  an  eagerness  to  grasp  the 
opportunity  offered  them,  according  to 
Sally  Lucas  Jean. 

One  method  found  successful  in  safe- 
guarding the  health  of  children  attending 
Indian  boarding  schools,  writes  Miss  Jean, 
is  a  faculty  health  committee  in  which 
the  school  principal,  the  doctor,  nurse, 
physical  educator,  nutritionist,  science 
teacher,  and  boys'  and  girls'  advisors 
participate.  A  coordinator  is  selected 
from  the  group  to  insure  the  application 
of  the  various  available  services  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  health  of  each 
individual  child  through  the  informed 
interested  cooperation  of  all  who  come 
into  contact  with  him. 


Probably  the  most  fascinating  school 
activities  provided  for  Indian  boys  are 
those  requirirg  the  Use  of  hammer,  nails, 
and  saws,  writes  Miss  Rose  K.  Brandt, 
supervisor  of  elementary  education,  In- 
dian Service,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Indians 
at  Work.  In  order  that  they  may 
develop  early  one  of  the  important 
physical  skills  and  to  satisfy  this  urge  to 
create  something  wdth  their  own  hands, 
the  children  are  provided  with  simple 
woodworking  materials  in  ttie  classroorn 
during  their  very  first  year  in  school.  \ 
Their  earliest  efforts  at  construction  are 
on  the  play  level  and  generally  yield  crude 
toys  cut  with  a  coping  saw  from  thin 
softwood. 
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Coordination  for  Exceptional  Children 


The  Second  of  Three  Articles  on  Education  of  Excep- 
tional Children  by  Elise  H.  Martens,  Office  of  Education 
Specialist  in  This  Field  of  Learning 


A  ROl'XD  the  conference  table  sat  a 
/.A  group  of  earnest  men  and  women. 
^  m  Thpy  represented  the  work  done 
by  20  or  more  different  national  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  the  education  of  men- 
tally or  physically  exceptional  children. 
Their  various  fields  of  interest  included 
the  blind  and  the  partially  seeing,  the 
crippled,  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing, the  speech  defective,  and  delicate 
children.  Represented  also  was  the  cause 
of  children  mentally  deficient,  mentally 
gifted,  and  those  exliibiting  serious  be- 
havior problems. 

Yet,  while  the  specific  needs  of  all  these 
groups  were  recognized,  the  purpose  of 
the  conference  was  not  to  emphasize  dif- 
ferences existing  among  them  but  rather 
to  stress  their  covin. on  appeal  for  an  edu- 
cation suited  to  their  needs.  Coordina- 
tion in  puUing  together  for  a  common 
cause  versus  separation  in  puUing  apart 
for  individual  causes  was  the  keynote  of 
the  meeting.  Coordination,  it  was  pointed 
out,  prevents  duplication  of  effort  and 
waste  of  resources — it  promotes  economy 
of  time  and  of  funds — it  stimulates  effi- 
cienc}'  of  service  and  effectiveness  of 
results. 

But  what  is  coordination?  it  was  asked. 
By  consensus  of  opinion  the  term  was  de- 
fined as  a  "planned  cooperative  program 
involving  the  services  of  all  the  agencies 
interested  in  a  common  cause",  the  com- 
mon cause  in  this  instance  being  educa- 
tion of  all  types  of  exceptional  children. 
Not  merely  being  willing  to  work  to- 
gether, but  working  together — not  merely 
working  together  in  the  abstract,  but 
working  together  for  concrete  goals — not 
merely  talking,  but  doing,  accepting  re- 
sponsibility by  mutual  consent  or  seeing 
it  delegated  to  another,  planning  defi- 
nitely to  join  hands  in  a  cooperative  en- 
terprise, and  to  encourage  unity  of  pur- 
pose; finally  not  destroying  the  identity  of 
any  one  group  of  exceptional  children,  yet 
considering  each  group  only  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole. 

The  conference  referred  to  above  was  a 
national  one,  called  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, '  Tnited  States  Department  of  the 
Interior.    Reference  to   it  here  serves 

'  Proceedings  of  the  conference  are  given  in  V.  S. 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  19.3.5,  Xo.  7,  Coordination 
of  Effort  for  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children. 


only  as  an  introduction  to  consideration 
of  coordinated  service  in  States  and  in 
local  communities.  The  word  "coor- 
dination" has  been  on  the  lips  of  many 
civic  and  educational  leaders  during  re- 
cent years.  But  coordination  in  State 
and  local  affairs  has  actually  been 
achieved  only  through  conscious  and  per- 
sistent efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  caught  the  vision  of  its  possil)ilifeies. 
How  it  has  been  applied  in  the  field  of 
State  and  local  services  for  exceptional 
children  may  be  illustrated  through  a 
brief  description  of  the  program  in  several 
outstanding  instances. 

In  some  States 

In  Massachusetts  the  school  superin- 
tendent or  principal  seeking  help  in 
locating  mentally  deficient  children  who 
need  special  attention  in  special  classes 
receives  assistance  through  a  coordinated 
plan  of  the  State  department  of  education 
and  the  State  department  of  mental 
diseases.  The  latter,  through  its  division 
of  mental  deficiency,  sends  out  traveling 
clinics  to  school  districts  of  tlie  State,  each 
one  staffed  with  a  psycliiatiist,  a  psy- 
chologist, and  a  social  worker.  Local 
school  authorities  give  assistance  through 
teachers  and  the  school  nurse  or  scliool 
visiting  teacher.  The  superintendent 
receives  a  clinical  report  on  each  child 
studied,  together  with  recommendations 
for  treatment,  including  educational, 
social,  and  physical  aspects  of  the  case. 
It  is  then  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
department  to  carry  out  these  recom- 
mendations to  the  best  of  its  ability. 
General  supervision  of  work  done  comes 
through  the  supervisor  of  sjjecial  classes 
in  the  State  department  of  education. 

These  provisions  for  coordination  of 
service  have  long  been  in  operation  in 
Massachusetts  for  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. In  1930  a  somewhat  similar  plan 
was  inaugurated  for  home  instruction  of 
physically  handicapped  children  unable 
to  attend  school,  and  cooperating  agen- 


cies are  in  this  case  the  State  department 
of  education  and  the  State  department 
of  public  welfare.  In  each  instance  the 
educational  program  is  under  immediate 
direction  of  the  educational  agency,  while 
tlie  cooperating  agency  contributes  serv- 
ices in  keeping  with  its  own  primary 
purpose.       .  a 

A  children's  court 

In  New  York  a  children's  court,  operat- 
ing under  county  or  city  auspices,  receives 
petitions  for  physical  care  or  education  of 
a  physically  handicapped  child  who  re- 
quires special  attention.  The  judge  of 
the  court  is  authorized  to  issue  orders  for 
medical  service  or  for  special  educational 
service  or  for  both,  according  to  needs  of 
the  child.  Orders  for  medical  service 
must  be  approved  by  the  State  health 
department  and  orders  for  special  educa- 
tional service  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  education  department,  which  also 
supervises  all  educational  activities.  Cost 
of  such  service  is  charged  to  the  city  or 
coimty  concerned,  but  the  State  makes 
reimbursement  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
of  the  expenditures  incurred.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  physically  handicapped 
children's  liureau  in  the  State  education 
department  to  cooperate  with  other  State 
departments  "in  developing  a  compre- 
hensive State-wide  program  for  education, 
physical  care,  and  general  welfare  of 
physically  handicapped  children."  The 
plan  operating  under  the  children's  court 
act  is  one  example  of  how  this  objective 
is  being  achieved. 

Mentally  subnormal  children  in  Ne^^• 
York  receive  help  from  both  the  State 
education  department  and  the  depart- 
ment of  mental  hygiene.  In  early  years 
the  State  education  de]:)artment  did  most 
of  the  psychological  examining  for  place- 
ment in  special  classes.  As  examining 
facilities  expanded  in  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  as  the  State  department  of 
mental  hygiene  developed  its  services, 
the    State    education    department  has 
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Flower's  Island  School 


NATURE  and  depression  joined 
in  bringing  a  new  type  of  edu- 
cational problem  to  Iowa  school 
officials  which  the  Federal  courts  may 
have  to  solve.  The  problem  is  how  to 
provide  an  education  for  children  living 
on  an  island  in  the  Missouri  River,  which 
prior  to  1911,  was  a.  part  of  the  Winne- 
bago Indian  Reservatidn.  on  the  Nebraska 
side  of  the  river.  Today,  this  water- 
surrounded  strip  of  land  is  known/as 
"  Flower's  Island."  '  .  / 

The  island  presents  a  unique  sitii;3,tion, 
although  it  is  only  one  of  several  places 
along  the  Missouri  River  in  which  it  is  riot 
clear  which  school  district  is  responsible \ 
for  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  Iowa,  the  boundary 
line  of  the  State  was  fixed  at  the  middle 
of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
the  river  has  shifted  its  course  back  and 
forth  in  some  places  leaving  Iowa  terri- 
tory on  the  Nebraska  side  of  the  river 
and  at  other  places  resting  Nebraska 
territory  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river. 
As  a  result  many  children  have  been  cut 
off  from  access  to  the  school  in  their  home 
district  even  when  it  is  known  what 
district  it  is  to  which  they  belong. 

More  than  20  families  are  found  on 
Flower's  Island,  which  covers  an  area  of 
approximately  11,000  acres  of  land,  about 
one-third  of  which  have  value  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  The  20  families  have 
about  50  children,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  of  school  age.  Their  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  construct  local  buildings 
with  lumber  from  the  island's  large  Cot- 
tonwood and  other  native  trees,  are  aver- 
age American  citizens.  Several  families 
moved  to  Flower's  Island  from  Sioux  City 
to  avoid  going  on  relief.  They  have  a 
pioneering  spirit,  wishing  to  make  a  new 
start  For  the  most  part  they  are  am- 
bitious to  improve  their  own  living  con- 
ditions and  to  have  the^f  children  in 
school.  Mothers  and  children  show  the 
pinch  of  poverty  in  dress  and  in  appear- 
ance but  they  are  making  the  most  of  an 
unfortunate  situatio^.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  presence  ql  children  on  the  island 
would  attract  the  attention  of  educators, 
legislators,  and  leaders  of  nearby  com- 
munity groups. 


A  Fascinating  Story  Told  by  Miss  Agnes  Samuelson^ 
President  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Iowa  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  Unofficial  Superintendent 
of  Flower's  Island  School 


Most  of  the  year  one  can  drive  a  car  to 
the  so-called  island,  but  during  the  sea- 
sons of  high  water  the  old  chaimel  is  not 
passable  by  automobile.  The  typical 
Flower's  Island  house  contains  only  one 
room,  although  a  few  of  the  buildings 
have  attics.  These  houses  are  little  more 
"■■^han  loose  boards  nailed  to  the  framework. 
Tliey  are  unplastered  and  there  are  many'' 
wide  cracks  caused  by  shrinkage  of  uns^- 
soned  lumber.  Use  of  old  auton^miile 
doors  arid  other  discarded  matepfals  in 
finishing  li:(a|ises  illustrates  handicaps  un- 
der which  maqy  of  these  peopl^are  trying 
to  establish  hoines  and  get  along. 

Clean  despite  cdnditions 

As  one  approaches,  f  he  groups  of  build- 
ings the  house  is  Kardly  distinguishable 
from  other  builc^igs.  On- the  inside  of 
the  house  one  gfenerally  findk  a  box-type 
wood  stove  jii'  the  corner,  aii\old  table, 
chairs,  a  bed,  and  a  few  odd  toieces  of 
furniture.  There  are  usually  firearms 
and  tobacco  sacks  of  ammunition ,  sus- 
pended from  nails  in  the  rafters.  M,ost 
of  the  homes  are  clean  despite  crowded 
arid  primitive  conditions. 


the  Iowa  side  the  Missouri  River, 
particularly  ifx'  Harrison,  Monona,  and 
Woodbury  !3"ounties.  Flower's  Island  was 
the  only^lace  where  it  seemed  advisable 
to  es^blish  a  special  school. 

/     Hunters'  cabins  used 

/  The  investigating  committee  met  with 
whole-hearted  cooperation  and  unani- 
mously recommended  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  school.  At  an  organization 
meeting  a  few  days  later,  many  parents 
of  children  living  on  the  island  met  with 
school  officials  at  Glover  School,  and 
completed  plans  for  opening  a  Flower's 
Island  school.  Owners  of  two  hunters' 
cabins  consented  to  their  temporary  use 
for  school  purposes.  A  petition  for  erec- 
tion of  a  permanent  school  building  was 
sent,  meanwhile,  to  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Men  of  the  island  put  temporary  desks 
and  benches  in  the  one  catnn.  The  dirt 
floor  was  covered  with  sawdust.  Addi- 
tional windows  were  added  to  improve 
the  lighting.  Outside  toilets  were  erect- 
ed. A  school  l)ell  was  mounted  on  a 
platform  near  the  schoolhouse.    A  sup- 


What  has  been  done  to  bring  education  \Ply  of  wood  was  cut,  and  sawed,  a  large 


to  the  island?  Through  the  F.  E.  R.  A., 
funds  came  to  Flower's  Island  for  the 
school  year  1933-34,  but  the  sciiool  failed 
to  materialize.  Restrictions  on  the  emer- 
gency education  fund  prevented  the  Iowa 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  from 
renewing  the  offer  to  establish  a  school 
there  the  following  year. 

As  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  Iowa,  I  presented  the 
plight  of  children  living  in  this  territory 
to  the  emergency  education  headquarters 
office  in  Washington.  I  was  authorized 
to  investigate  the  situation  on  the  island, 
and  to  recommend  action.  Fred  L. 
Mahannah,  deputy  superintendent,  and 
other  school  officials  investigated  educa- 
tional conditions  on  accretion  lands  along 


tove  installed,  and  the  Flowers  Island 
scboolbuilding  was  read.v.  The  other 
cabtn  was  to  be  used  as  living  quarters 
for  tns^ teachers. 

Mrs.  Iilern  Kinion  of  Onawa  was  hired 
to  teach  the  lower  grades,  and  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Ray  of  Ocheyedan,  Iowa,  a  student 
at  Morningside  College,  was  employed 
as  the  teacher  of  the  u])per  grades.  Mr. 
Kinion  was  also  unempl^jyed  so  the  young 
couple  established  a  hoi^ie  on  the  island 
in  the  other  hunters'  cabix  Mr.  Ray 
lived  with  them.  While  the  school  was 
being  equipped,  the  teachers  visited  the 
various  homes  on  the  island  where  there 
were  children  of  school  age,  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  educational  back- 
[Concliided  on  page  128] 
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gradually  \vithdrawn  from  conducting 
psychological  examinations.  If  the  local 
school  system  does  not  have  the  personnel 
for  examining,  the  request  is  turned  over 
to  the  department  of  mental  hygiene. 
Tha  educational  program  for  the  child, 
after  li3  has  been  examined,  is  directed  by 
educativ  iial  authorities. 

Day  and  residential  schools 

Is  the  problem  of  education  for  a  deaf 
or  a  blind  or  a  crippled  or  a  mentally 
deficient  child  any  different  when  he  is 
enrolled  in  a  residential  school  than  when 
he  is  in  a  day  school?  Progressive 
leaders  in  a  number  of  States  have 
answered:  "No;  the  problem  of  his  educa- 
tion is  essentially  the  same,  wherever  he 
is."  As  a  result,  services  of  day  schools 
and  residential  schools  have  in  some 
cases  been  closelj'  coordinated,  to  the 
advantage  of  both. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and 
Xew  York,  the  division  of  the  State 
department  of  education  that  is  respon- 
sible for  all  special  education  of  excep- 
tional children  exercises  general  super- 
visorj'  relationship  toward  instruction 
given  in  residential  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind.  Many  of  these  are  semi- 
private  in  character  but  receive  public 
money  toward  their  support.  In  Cali- 
fornia superintendents  of  State  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are 
also  supervisors  of  the  day  schools  in y/' 
their  respective  fields. 

But  mentally  deficient  childfwr;'' too, 
have  the  same  general  educational  needs 
whether  they  are  in  day  or  in  residential 
schools.  Coordination  here,  however, 
has  scarcely  been  touched.  As  a  member 
of  the  national  conference  referred  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  said,  himself 
connected  with  a  residential  school  for 
the  mentally  deficient:  "Experiences  of 
the  public-school  system  ought  to  be 
carried  over  into  the  educational  depart- 
ments of  public  institutions,  and  this 
should  be  provided  by  empowering  State 
departments  of  education  to  supervise  all 
State  institutions,  or  at  least  educational 
departments  of  such  institutions." 

Supervisory  service 

But  even  the  best  of  supervisors  of 
exceptional  children  needs  to  coordinate 
his  services  with  those  of  other  super- 
visors. This  is  true  even  throughout  the 
elementary  years,  but  it  assumes  par- 
ticular importance  when  the  handicapped 
child  reaches  adolescent  or  high-school 
age.  That  is  the  time  when  serious 
thought  should  be  given  to  his  early 
vocational  adjustment.  If  he  is  aljle  to 
attend  high  school  preparatory  to  going 
to  coUege,  he  becomes  the  immediate 


responsibility  of  the  high-school  staff,  who 
will  naturally  look  for  guidance  to  the 
special  supervisor  of  exce])tionaI  children. 
For  has  he  not  followed  the  child  through 
his  entire  elementary  school  career  and 
seen  to  it  that  special  tools  and  special 
methods  have  been  made  available  for  his 
learning?  His  help  will  still  be  needed 
to  solve  the  problem  of  high  school 
adjustment. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  physically 
handicapped  adolescent  looks  to  early 
occupational  activity,  the  division  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  will  take  him 
over  for  specific  training.  Vocational 
rehabilitation  of  physically  handicapped 
young  people  of  employable  age  should 
not  be  confused  with  special  education 


A  Boy's  Plight 

ABROKEN  home.  A  mother 
unable  to  control  her  boy. 
Persistent  truancy  from  school. 
Booked  by  police  for  stealing 
and  other  offenses.  In  trouble 
on  the  public  playground. 

Treated  by  the  health  depart- 
ment for  disease.  Help  given  liis 
family  by  relief.  Counseling  and 
special  instruction  offered  by  the 
schools. 

But,  with  utter  lack  of  home 
supervision  the  lad  seemed  to 
have  no  ability  to  meet  even  the 
ordinary  social  requirements  of 
the  community.  In  other  words, 
his  total  history  showed  that 
nothing  short  of  placement  in  a 
foster  home,  with  probation,  or 
in  an  institution,  could  protect 
the  boy. 

What  could  (I  coordinating 
council  do  in  such  <i  case'? 


of  excei3tional  children.  The  first  is  a 
program  for  adults,  the  second  for 
children.  The  first  is  restricted  to  the 
vocational  aspects  of  education,  the  sec- 
ond concerns  education  in  its  entirety. 
Special  education  looks  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  prepare  the  handicapped 
youth  for  occupational  activit.y  just  as  it 
looks  to  health  education  to  keep  him 
well,  to  the  arts  to  help  him  to  enjoy 
leisure  time,  and  to  social  education  to 
help  him  to  live  acceptably  with  other 
people.  Each  of  these  is  essential  to  the 
complete  program. 

Being  done  locally 

What  the  States  can  do,  surely  local 
communities  can  also  accomplish.  And 
they  have  accomplished  it  even  to  a 


greater  extent  in  many  cases  than  either 
State  or  Federal  agencies.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  see  in  how  many  cities  the  entire 
program  of  special  education  for  all  types 
of  exceptional  children  is  integrated  under 
the  direction  of  one  supervisory  or  ad- 
ministrative official  who  is  especially 
trained  for  this  service.  Berkeley,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Oakland,  Calif.;  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  are  among  the 
cities  where  such  an  arrangement  detains, 
frequently  with  assistants  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  highly  technical  service 
needed  for  specific  groups.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  united  force  of  all  special 
teachejs  working  under  a  single  directing 
head  can  make  an  impression  in  the 
commvmity  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  special  education  as  a  whole,  that 
can  never  be  equaled  by  divided  services 
of  a  few  small  and  ineffective  groups. 

Coordinating  councils 

Visualize,  gathered  about  a  table  in  a 
city  office,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
or  his  representative;  the  chief  of  police; 
the  director  of  the  city  health  depart- 
ment; the  superintendent  of  social  serv- 
ice in  the  city  health  center;  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  city  welfare  society; 
the  director  of  playgrounds.  Listen  to 
them  as  they  earnestly  discuss  plans  for 
community  betterment  in  which  they  are 
all  interested,  for  the  elimination  of 
menaces  to  the  lives  and  the  characters 
of  the  children  in  their  homes  and  their 
schools,  for  the  solution  of  individual 
problems  which  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  departments 
represented.  Note  how  they  strive  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  their  respec- 
tive agencies,  to  promote  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  esprit  de  corps,  and  to 
prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  waste 
of  time  and  money. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  case  of 
persistent  truancy  from  school.  A  broken 
home,  with  the  mother  unable  to  control 
the  boy.  He  was  booked  in  the  police 
department  for  stealing  and  other  offenses. 
He  had  been  treated  by  the  health  depart- 
ment for  disease.  The  recreation  depart- 
ment reported  trouble  on  the  playground. 
The  welfare  society  had  given  help  to  the 
family.  The  schools  had  given  counseling 
service  and  special  opportunities  in  in- 
strviction.  With  the  utter  lack  of  home 
supervision,  the  boy  seemed  to  have  no 
ability  to  meet  the  ordinary  social  require- 
ments of  the  community.  The  total 
history  showed  that  nothing  short  of 
specific  placement  in  a  foster  home,  with 
])robation,  or  an  institution,  could  protect 
the  boy  and  society. 
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Such  cases  frequently  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  coordinating  council, 
which  delegates  specific  responsibilities 
to  the  respective  agencies  for  the  sohi- 
tion  of  the  problem.  It  develops  policies 
of  planned  cooperation  which  serve  as  a 
guide  in  handling  other  cases.  It  outlines 
programs  of  attack  upon  destructive 
gangs  and  unwholesome  places  of  amuse- 
ment. It  makes  constructive  plans  for 
the  encouragement  of  wholesome  leisure- 
time  activities  among  the  youth  of  the 
community  and,  in  these  days  of  unem- 
ployment, for  occupational  assistance  of 
practical  value.  And  the  entire  program 
is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  children  and  yovuig  ]jeo- 
ple  can  be  met  adequately  only  by  a 
united  and  coordinated  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  those  persons  and  agencies  influenc- 
ing their  lives. 

The  first  coordinating  council  of  tliis 
general  type  was  organized  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  in  1924.  I.os  Angeles  followed 
soon  afterward  with  an  extensive  organ- 
ization on  a  county-wide  basis.  Other 
cities  and  counties  in  California  followed 
suit,  and  the  plan  has  met  with  great 
favor  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind  could  not  spread  to 
State  units  of  government.  Through  a 
coordinating  council,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  department  of 
education,  State  department  of  health, 
State  department  of  public  welfare,  State 
institutes  of  juvenile  research,  and  other 
interested  departments,  an  integrated 
])rogram  could  be  worked  out  that  can 
be  realized  in  no  other  way.  If  it  is  a 
voluntary  matter,  someone  must  take  the 
lead;  the  growth  may  be  slow,  but  per- 
haps the  more  substantial.  If  it  is  ijro- 
vided  for  through  legislation,  the  road  is 
clear  for  inunediatc  action — provided 
true  cooperation  can  ever  be  secured 
through  legislation. 

Finally,  why  not  a  Federal  coordinat- 
ing council  which  will  recognize  and  con- 
sider the  needs  of  all  States,  of  all  groups 
of  exceptional  children,  and  of  all  agencies 
interested  in  their  welfare?  This  is  an 
ideal  well  worth  working  for.  The  organ- 
ization of  State  coordinating  councils  will 
contribute  materially  toward  its  realiza- 
tion. 


DR.  PAUL  L.  CRESSMAN  lias  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
struction in  Pennsylvania,  succeeding 
Dr.  William  H.  Bristow,  who  had  been 
director  since  1931.  For  the  past  2 
years  Dr.  Cressman  has  been  assistaiit 
superintendeiv^'Of  public  instruction  in 
the  State ,^crf  Michigan.  Prior  to  that, 
lie  hadr-served  for  many  years  in  various 
e^ktcational  capacities  in  Pennsylvania. 


Home  Economics  Chief 


With  a  rich  background  of  experience 
and  training  in  homemaking  fields* 
Miss  Florence  Fallgatter  has  been 
appointed  Chief  of  Home  Economics 
Education  Service  in  the  Office  of 
Education,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Miss  Fallgatter  succeeds  Dr.  Adelaide 
S.  Baylor  who  directed  this  service 
since  1923.  Dr.  Baylor  had  recently 
retired  at  the  age  of  70.  She  died 
December  18,  1935. 

For  the  past  several  years  Miss  Fall- 
gatter has  been  a  regional  agent  in 
this  service  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Prior  to  this,  her  professional  record 
includes  high-school  teaching  in  home 
economics  in  the  States  of  Iowa  and 
Minnesota;  city  supervision  of  home 
economics  in  Duluth,  Minn.;  teacher 
training  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  at  Montana  State  College;  and 
State  supervision  of  home  economics  in 
Montana.  Miss  Fallgatter  was  acting 
head  of  the  College  Home  Economics 
Department  in  Montana  immediately 
before  coming  to  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  She  has 
also  taught  in  summer  sessions  at  the 
Universities  of  Missouri  and  Minnesota. 

Organization  connections  of  Miss 
Fallgatter  include  membership  in  the 
American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion, American  Vocational  Association, 
National  Education  Association,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women, 
Progressive  Education  Association,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Parent  Education, 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Adult  Educa- 
tion Association,  Western  Arts  Asso- 
ciation and  Phi  Mu.  She  is  national 
president  of  Phi  Upsilon  Omicron,  pro- 
fessional home  economics  fraternity. 
Miss  Fallgatter  is  the  newly-appointed 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Homemaking  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers. 


Flower's  Island  School 

[Concluded from  page  125] 

ground  of  the  children.  They  gathered 
together  for  use  in  the  school,  such  text- 
books as  the  homes  possessed.  Nearby 
county  and  city  superintendents  supple- 
mented these  materials  from  their  offices, 
and  classes  began. 

Lacked  warm  clothing 

There  were  34  children.  The  a\'erage 
attendance  for  the  first  2  weeks  was  28. 
Several  children  could  not  attend  on  cold 
(lays  because  they  lacked  warm  clothing. 
The  Transienti  Bureau  at  Sioux  City 
solved  the  problem  by  sending  clothes  for 
all  the  children.  Sioux  City  and  Onawa 
merchants  augmented  the  Flower's  Island 
sui^ply  of  gifts. 

I  visited  the  Flower's  Islaufl  school  late 
in  the  winter.  All  the  children  appeared 
to  be  clean  and  comfortable.  Both  par- 
ents and  children  requested  that  the 
school  continue  during  the  summer 
months.  Since  the  two  teachers  had  not 
planned  to  remain  during  the  summer, 
two  other  experienced  teachers,  Miss 
Olive  Breed  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Ross,  were 
secured  for  the  summer  months.  They 
conducted  much  of  the  school  work  out 
of  doors,  and  introduced  handicraft 
work.  Handmade  rugs  and  other  at- 
tractive articles  began  to  appear  in 
Flower's  Island  homes. 

Residents  of  the  island  ha\  e  always  dis- 
played a  very  cordial  attitude  toward 
representatives  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  teachers,  and  nearby 
county  superintendents.  Parents  have 
svicceeded  well  in  submerging  personal 
differences  for  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

Possibility  of  a  permanent  school  on 
Flower's  Island  is  uncertain.  It  is  hoped 
that,  even  though  issues  of  squatters' 
rights,  fixation  of  State  boundary  lines, 
Indian  reservation,  aiifl  local  obligations 
for  school  maintenance  are  all  being 
raised,  the  educational  welfare  of  children 
on  Flower's  Island  will  somehow  continue 
to  be  safeguarded. 


Maps 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  juit  is- 
sued the  following  maps  which  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Bureau 
at  the  prices  indicated,  payment  to  be 
made  in  advance  by  check  or  money  order 
drawn  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

Xo.  26170.  Boulder  Canyon  Ressrvoir  ami 
Viciniry.  Size  8  by  lOh 
incties.  Scents. 
No.  25190.  All  American  (^anal  System  (col- 
ors). Size  10  by  14^4  inches. 
10  cents. 

t 
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Exceptional  Children  and  the  Depression 


Is  Special  Education  Losing  Ground?  Elise  H.  Mar- 
tens, Specialist  in  Education  of  Exceptional  Children, 
Discusses  This  and  Kindred  Questions  ' 


COURTESY  CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Preparation  for  home  responsibilities.    A  group  of  older  girls  in  a  special  class 
learn  to  make  clothing  for  little  people  in  the  nursery  school. 


WHAT  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
depression  upon  special  classes 
for  exceptional  children?  Seri- 
ous curtailments  in  this  field  of  educa- 
tional endeavor  during  the  past  few- 
years  have  been  reported  in  the  press. 
Is  special  education  losing  ground?  Has 
financial  stringency  forced  handicapped 
children  into  the  background  of  educa- 
tional attention?  Are  gifted  children 
considered  even  less  in  the  scheme  of 
things  than  in  1930? 

The  National  picture 

Statistics  of  city  school  systems  on  a 
Nation-wide  scale  are  gathered  every  2 
years  by  the  Office  of  Education.  Figures 
for  1935-36  will  not  be  available  until 
later  in  the  year;  hence  the  most  recent 
comparison  that  can  be  made  with  pre- 
vious years  is  for  1933-34,  when  edu- 
cational retrenchments  had  reached  a 
serious  level.  Interesting  facts  can  be 
gleaned  from  these  surveys  that  are  made 
from  one  biennium  to  the  next. 

These  statistics  show,  not  a  decrease 
but  a  substantial  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  exceptional  children  reported 
as  enrolled  in  special  classes  during  the 
past  5  years.  Even  in  the  2-year  period 
from  1932  to  1934,  this  increase  in  enroll- 
ment was  more  than  40,000.  And  it 
applies  to  each  of  the  eight  groups  of 
exceptional  children  except  one.  Chil- 
dren of  lowered  vtiality,  or  delicate  chil- 
dren, who  were  reported  as  segregated 
in  so-called  open-air  or  similar  classes 
were  fewer  in  1934  than  in  1932  by  about 
1,000.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  these 
can  be  absorbed  into  regular  classes  more 
easily  than  most  of  the  other  groups, 
provided  proper  provisions  are  made  for 
them.  In  fact,  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association  is  now  advocating  a 
program  which  shall  bring  to  every  child 
the  same  benefits  of  fresh  air,  nutrition, 
and  rest,  without  the  necessity  of  segre- 
gating any  but  the  most  serious  cases. 
Let  us  hope  that,  whether  segregated  or 
unsegregated,  these  delicate  children  will 
receive  the  attention  that  their  physical 
weakness  demands. 

When  we  turn  from  a  consideration  of 
the  number  of  pupils  reached  to  the 

I  This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  three  articles  dealing 
with  the  education  of  exceptional  children. 


number  of  cities  reaching  them,  the  pic- 
ture is  not  quite  so  encouraging  nor  so 
consistent.  The  number  of  cities  report- 
ing provision  for  crippled  children  (in- 
cluding home  instruction  for  those  physi- 
cally unable  to  attend  school)  rose  from 
195  in  1932  to  229  in  1934,  while  the 
number  reporting  classes  for  mentally 
retarded  children  dropped  from  515  to 
427  during  the  same  period.  The  largest 
losses  in  this  latter  case  were  among  the 
small  towns  which  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  one  or  two  special  classes  of 
light  enrollment.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  those  that  succeeded  in  jDre- 
serving  at  least  one  special  group  in  the 
system  by  increasing  the  size  of  class  from 
12  or  15  to  20  or  25. 

Varying  changes  took  place  among 
other  groups.  Additions  occurred  in  the 
niunber  of  cities  reporting  special  classes 
for  the  blind  or  partially  seeing  and  tlic 
speech  defective,  but  losses  appeared  for 
the  gifted,  the  delicate,  the  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing,  and  the  socially  malad- 


justed. The  last-named  group,  to  be 
sure,  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
attention  of  child  guidance  clinics,  which 
are  considered  by  mental  hygienists  with 
much  greater  favor  than  are  segregated 
classes  in  the  school  system. 

A  seeming  contradiction 

Now  we  ha^•e  here  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  facts.  The  total  number  of 
children  reported  as  enrolled  in  special 
classes  has  materially  increased,  while 
the  number  of  cities  reporting  mainte- 
nance of  such  classes  has  on  the  whole 
decreased.  How  can  this  be?  There 
can  be  but  one  explanation,  and  that  is 
that  the  program  has  been  substantiall.y 
enlarged  in  a  number  of  cities.  Statistics 
show  that  this  has  actually  occurred. 
From  Baltimore,  for  example,  came  the 
report  in  1934  of  an  enrollment  iia  special 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  which 
was  greater  than  that  reported  in  1932 
by  more  than  1,000  pupils.  Similarly, 
Philadelphia  changed  its  report  for  the 
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Floyd's  recommendations 

Two  studies  made  by  Arthur  Floyd, 
professor  of  agricultural  education  in 
Tuskegee  Institute,  have  uncovered  some 
interesting  facts.  The  first  study  shows, 
for  instance,  that  of  1,008  Negro  pupils 
enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture  schools 
in  Alabama  in  1934,  276  graduated,  and 
that  211  of  these  graduated,  or  76.4  per- 
cent, were  farming.  Of  ttiis  76.4  percent, 
moreover,  13  percent  had  jH^irchased  land 
and  were  farming  as  owners.  The  re- 
mainder of  these  graduates  were  engaged 
in  farming  as  renters,  partners,  managers, 
or  laborers.  Ten  percent  of  the  276 
graduates  were  attending  agricultural 
colleges.  The  second  study  made  by 
Professor  Floyd,  of  the  ultimate  occupa- 
tion of  1,772  Negro  students  of  vocational 
agriculture  over  a  period  of  from  1  to 
10  years,  shows  that  765  of  them  are 
farming.  Of  this  number  166  are  grad- 
uates of  vocational  agriculture  courses. 
Professor  Floyd  lays  special  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  9.9  percent  of  the  graduates 
and  3.4  percent  of  nongraduates  are 
attending  college.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  average  schooling  of  the 
10  most  prosperous  farmers  in  each  of  18 
counties  in  Alabama  is  only  a  little  above 
the  sixth  grade.  This  is  a  particularly 
low  rating.  Professor  Floyd  points  out, 
because  the  annual  term  in  the  schools 
attended  by  these  farmers  ranges  only 
from  1  to  4  months.  With  this  in  mind, 
he  recommends  that  in  the  future  Negro 
colleges  provide  opportunity  for  a  greater 
number  of  pupils  to  take  advantage  of 
college  training  in  agriculture  and  other 
vocational  fields.  He  suggests  that  stu- 
dents in  these  colleges  who  are  interested 
in  securing  ultimate  employment  as 
waiters,  porters,  cooks,  hotel  keepers, 
and  in  other  similar  occupations,  be 
trained  for  such  work  by  being  employed 
in  various  departments  in  the  college  in 
which  such  services  are  required.  He 
recommends  that  this  plan  be  substituted 
in  place  of  the  general  practice  of  hiring 
outside  help  for  such  work. 

Pertinent  questions 

"Is  it  assuming  too  much  to  say  that 
each  State  supervisor  has  gone  carefully 
into  the  matter  of  sources  of  available 
farms  in  connection  with  his  program  of 
placement  for  part-time  students  in 
agriculture?  Does  any  one  know  of  a 
single  case  where  a  part-time  student  has 
through  the  efforts  of  his  agricultural 
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teacher  or  State  supervisor  become  es- 
tablished in  farming  by  the  purchase  of 
a  farm  through  a  land  bank?"  These 
questions  are  propounded  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
Lane,  agent  for  agricultural  education, 
Federal  Office  of  Education  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Region  to  State  super- 
visors and  teacher  trainers  in  the  region. 
Dr.  Lane  has  suggested  that  reports  on 
how  part-time  students  in  the  region 
have  become  established  in  farming 
would  make  interesting  discussion  for 
the  spring  regional  conference. 

Staff  changes 

Miss  Marie  White  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  staff  of  the 
home  economics  service,  vocational  edu- 
cation division,  Office  of  Education, 
caused  by  the  promotion  of  Miss  Florence 
Fallgatter  to  the  position  of  chief.  - 

Miss  White,  who  as  agent  for'special 
groups,  was  a  member  of  the  Home  eco- 
nomics staff  for  several  years,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
home  economics  program  for  girls  and 
women  carried  on  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  has  been  appointed 
home  economics  agent  for  the  southern 
region.  Miss  Rua  VanHorn,  who  has 
served  as  agent  for  the  southern  region 
since  March  193.5,  takes  Miss  Fallgatter's 
place  as  agent  for  the  central  region. 

Oil  geology  and  airbrakes 

Instruction  in  two  fields — oil  field  geol- 
ogy and  airbrake  operation — are  being 
stressed  in  vocational  programs  in  Kan- 
sas. Started  in  1933  at  the  request  of  th§ 
Wichita  branch  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute,  the  oil  field  geology  course 
is  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Ver  Wiebe, 
professor  of  geology.  University  of  Wich- 
ita. Weathering,  erosion,  swamp  depos- 
its, marine  deposits,  and  oil  traps  are 
among  the  subjects  covered  in  the  course. 
Thirty  men  attended  in  1933  and  the 
class  was  continued  in  1934-35.  Classes 
in  airbrake  operation,  carried  on  for  the 
past  7  years,  are  conducted  in  railroad 
division  points,  about  25  in  all,  and  con- 
tinue for  a  period  of  5  weeks.  Morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening  sessions  permit 
all  railroad  workers,  regardless  of  their 
"runs"  or  hours  to  attend  at  least  one 
imit  of  instruction.  Instruction  is  given 
through  drawings,  by  which  airbrake 
operation  is  outlined  a  step  at  a  time. 
Engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  brake- 
men,  carmen,  shopmen,  hostlers,  round- 


house men,  switchmen,  supervisors  and 
inspectors  are  enrolled  in  the  airbrake 
classes.  About  8,000  men  have  received 
instruction,  thus  far.  Railway  officials 
and  labor  organizations,  civic  clubs,  and 
educational  authorities  have  cooperated 
in  the  plan.  The  airbrake  and  oil  geology 
classes  are  sponsored  by  the  State  board 
for  vocational  education,  of  which  C.  M. 
Miller  is  director.  ' 

How  Virginia  does  it 

From,  Virginia  comes  a  suggestion  for 
a  part-time  program  for  out-of-school 
youth — not  boys  and  girls,  but  young 
men  and  young  women — which  might 
well  be  helpful  as  a  pattern  in  other 
States.  Under  the  Virginia  plan  two  to 
six  centers  of  instruction  were  estab- 
lished in  six  counties.  A  special  teacher 
was  provided  for  young  men  and  one  for 
young  women.  Meetings  were  held  in 
convenient  school  buildings  one  or  two 
nights  a  week  and  in  some  cases  during 
the  afternoon.  Instruction  was  prac- 
tical and  informal.  While  the  young 
men  made  portable  wood  saws  from  old 
automobiles,  did  simple  wiring  and  radio 
repairs,  overhauled  electric  and  gas 
motors,  and  repaired  farm  implements, 
the  young  women  remodeled  hats,  over- 
hauled dresses,  fi.xed  home  furnishings 
from  cheap  materials,  planned  meals, 
and  studied  home  nursing  and  infant 
care.  Both  men  and  women  also  par- 
ticipated in  business  training  courses. 
During  the  day,  teachers  visited  indi- 
viduals in  their  homes  or  on  the  job  to 
help  them  with  home  projects.  Out  of 
these  classes  grew  clubs  of  both  a  social 
and  forum  character.  The  members  of 
one  of  these  clubs  formed  a  similar  one 
in  an  adjoining  village  and  induced  the 
village  fathers  to  initiate  a  village  clean- 
up and,  roadside  planting  project.  In 
Gloucester  two  high  schools  housed 
evening  classes  in  which  20  men  and  40 
women  received  practical  training.  And 
members  of  one  group  in  these  schools 
occupied  themselves  in  research  in  local 
history.  Recreational  and  community 
chorus  singing  programs  were  carried  on 
in  connection  with  this  vocational  pro- 
gram. Informality  was  the  keynote  of 
the  entire  program,  which  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education.  Approximately  1,600  persons 
were  reached  in  the  centers  set  up  mider 
the  Virginia  plan. 

Charles  M.  Arthur 
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same  group  from  8,663  in  1932  to  9,230 
in  1934.  Some  smaller  cities  show  the 
same  development,  not  necessarily  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  teachers  but  by 
increasing  the  size  of  classes,  sometimes 
to  an  unfortunate  extent.    The  value  of 


education.  We  see  here  a  State  director 
promoting  the  cause  of  the  same  three 
groups  of  children  that  are  the  concern 
of  special  education  in  Ohio.  We  look 
at  his  State  report  for  1929-30  and  then 
at  a  later  report  for  1 934-35.  We  find  that 
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Adjusted  desk  tops,  correct  lighting,  large  type  books  and  charts  are  important 
factors  in  guarding  sight  of  children  with  poor  vision. 


the  program  has  proved  itself.  Children 
need  special  attention.  The  only  way  to 
give  it  is  oftentimes  through  increasing 
teacher  load.  With  a  return  toward  more 
nearly  normal  economic  conditions,  it  is 
hoped  there  vd\l  also  be  a  return  toward 
a  more  reasonable  size  of  class  for 
handicapped  and  normal  children  alike. 

State  developments 

In  each  of  13  State  departments  of 
education  there  is  a  division  which  is 
responsible  for  the  development  and 
supervision  of  a  State-wide  program  for 
one  or  more  types  of  exceptional  children. 
What  has  happened  in  some  of  these 
States  will  be  of  interest  in  determining 
the  general  effect  of  the  depression  upon 
provisions  made  for  handicapped  children. 

We  go  first  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
a  State  director  is  watching  over  the 
educational  welfare  of  crippled,  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing,  and  blind  and  partially 
seeing  children  of  the  State.  We  pause 
to  hear  her  say:  "It  seems  reasonable  to 
state  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  best 
years  this  division  has  known,  in  spite 
of  the  constant  pressure  for  funds." 
And  in  support  of  her  statement  she 
cites  that  9  new  classes  were  opened  for 
the  deaf  and  7  for  sight  defective  chil- 
dren. Home  instruction,  transportation, 
and  even  board  for  certain  children  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  attend 
special  classes  are  all  a  part  of  the  Ohio 
program. 

From  Ohio  we  go  northward  to  Michi- 
gan— one  of  the  pioneer  States  in  special 


an  enrollment  of  2,701  pupils  in  all 
special  classes  in  1930  has  grown  to  3,360 
pupils  in  1935.  A  total  of  89  special  classes 
has  become  a  total  of  93  classes.  An 
increase  of  4  classes  and  of  659  pupils! 
Obviously  the  size  of  classes  must  have 
grown  in  Michigan,  as  elsewhere,  to  take 
care  of  the  additional  enrollment.  The 
director  says  that  "while  costs  in  special 
classes  have  been  greatly  reduced,  the 
essential  services  for  our  handicapped 
children  have  been  maintained." 

In  the  neighboring  State  of  Wisconsin, 
which  can  also  lay  claim  to  a  progressive 
program  of  special  education,  there  has, 
unfortunately,  been  a  definite  backward 
step.  The  legislature  of  1933  repealed 
the  law  of  1927  granting  State  aid  for 
classes  of  mentally  deficient  children. 
If  retarded  children  are  to  receive  the 
special  attention  they  need  in  every 
community  of  the  State — rural  as  well 
as  urban — the  State  will  need  to  come 
to  their  assistance  in  a  financial  way. 
Wisconsin  did  this  for  6  years,  and  the 
program  had  forged  ahead.  With  assist- 
ance cut  off,  the  burden  has  been  much 
heavier  for  local  communities.  Thej' 
have  thus  far  succeeded  in  holding  the 
program  steady  with  relatively  few 
losses.  In  fact  the  number  of  children 
reached  was  greater  by  almost  300  in 
1934  than  in  1930 — again  the  result  of 
larger  rather  than  more  classes.  No 
doubt  the  local  school  systems  are  tem- 
porarily holding  the  fort  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  State  will  once  more 


come  to  their  aid  in  this  important 
branch  of  special  education. 

Established  State  subsidies  for  crip- 
pled, deaf,  blind,  and  speech  defective 
children  in  Wisconsin  have  been  re- 
tained, and  the  work  in  these  fields  shows 
varying  amounts  of  gain  since  1930.  The 
significant  point  to  be  considered  in  this 
as  in  every  other  State  is  the  importance 
of  impartial  treatment  for  all  types  of 
exceptional  children  without  neglect  or 
favoritism  of  any  one  group.  Each  of 
them  is  equally  in  need  of  educative  and 
socializing  influences  adapted  to  peculiar 
conditions  of  mind  or  body.  //  ihey  are 
to  serve  society  in  adulthood,  surely  society 
■must  first  serve  them  in  childhood. 

More  encouraging  for  the  mentally 
retarded  is  the  situation  we  find  when  we 
come  east  to  Pennsylvania,  where  560 
"orthogenic  backward"  classes  in  1930 
grew  to  586  classes  in  1934.  Orthope- 
dic, sight-saving  classes,  speech-correction 
grouiJs,  and  classes  for  delicate  children 
have  all  either  held  their  own  or  increased 
in  number  during  the  same  period,  while 
disciplinary  groups  and  classes  for  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing  children  show  a 
slight  decrease. 

Massachusetts,  too,  gives  consistent 
attention  to  mentally  retarded  pupils. 
Moreover,  even  back  in  1930  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  began  an  active  cam- 
paign for  crippled  children,  which  re- 
sulted in  gratifying  development  of  edu- 
cational facilities  for  this  group  during 
the  succeeding  years.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  given  to  home  instruction  for 
those  physically  unable  to  attend  school 
in  local  communities. 

City  achievements 

Turning  to  individual  cities,  we  find 
that  one  of  the  most  notable  achieve- 
ments of  the  depression  period  has  been 
the  further  development  of  child-guid- 
ance services  in  connection  with  city 
school  systems.  The  bureau  of  child 
guidance  in  New  York  City  and  the 
bureau  of  special  service  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  are  two  of  the  outstanding  agencies 
of  this  general  type  which  have  been 
recently  established  and  are  doing  ex- 
ceedingly constructive  work  for  the 
children  of  the  city.  The  delinquent, 
the  pre-delinquent,  and  the  emotionally 
unstable  are  a  vital  concern  of  every 
school  system  and  demand  an  organiza- 
tion of  specialized  service  that  will  do 
its  utmost  to  save  them  from  a  career  of 
crime  or  of  mental  incompetence.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  education  is 
sharing  the  responsibility  for  such  prob- 
lems to  an  increasing  degree. 

Curriculum  adjustment  for  special 
groups,  health  service  and  related  activ- 
[Concluded  on  page  161] 
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New  Government  Aids 
For  Teachers 


-kOrcUr  jree  publications  and  other 
free  aids  listed  jrom  agencies  issuing 
them.  Request  only  cost  publica- 
tions Jrom  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  en- 
closing remittance  {check  or  money 
order)  at  time  of  ordering.  '\ 

\ 

Publications  \^ 

Grants  to  States  for  Maternal  and  Child 
Welfare  Under  the  Social  Security  Act 
Approved  August  14,  1935.  20  p.,  chart. 
(Children's  Bureau,  Maternal  and  Child 
Welfare  Bulletin  No.  1.)  10  cents. 

The  following  annual  expenditures  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  are  authorized  under  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act:  Maternal  and  child  health  services, 
$3,800,000;  Services  for  crippled  children,  $2,850,000; 
and  Child  Welfare  Services,  $1,500,000.  (Sociology; 
Child  welfare.) 

Officials  and  Organizations  Concerned 
With  Wild-Life  Protection,  1935.  16  p. 
(Department  of  Agriculture,  Miscel- 
laneous Publication  No.  231.)    5  cents. 

Names  and  addresses  of  Federal  officials,  nationa' 
and  international  organizations.  State  officials  and 
organizations,  Canadian  and  provincial  officials  and 
organizations,  as  well  as  officials  of  Newfoundland 
and  Mexico.  (Wild-life  conservation;  Biology; 
Librarians.) 

Price  lists  (free  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents):  Proceedings  of  Con- 
gress— Annals  of  Congress,  register  of 
debates,  Congressional  Globe,  Congres- 
sional Record,  No.  49;  Political  Science — 
Documents  and  debates  relating  to 
Government,  lobbying,  elections,  liquors, 
political  parties,  District  of  Columbia, 
No.  54;  Mines — Explosives,  fuel,  gas, 
gasoline,  petroleum,  No.  58;  Plants — 
Culture  of  fruits,  vegetables,  grain 
grasses,  and  cereals,  No.  44. 

Six  Rural  Problem  Areas — Relief,  Re- 
sources, Rehabilitation.  167  p.,  maps, 
charts.  (Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, Research  Monograph  No. 
1.)  Free. 

An  analysis  of  the  human  and  material  resources  in 
six  rural  areas  with  high  relief  rates.  (Sociology; 
Economics;  Geography;  Civics.) 

Style  Manual  of  the  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office.  330  p. 
(Government  Printing  Office.)  $1  bound 
in  buckram. 


Includes  decisions  of  the  editors  and  printers  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  proper  punctuation,  spell- 
ing, abbreviations,  compounding,  and  other  detailed 
reminders  for  writing,  editing,  and  proofreading,  to  be 
observed  by  authors  of  Government  publications. 
(Grammar;  Spelling;  Editorial  work.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June 
30,  1935.  440  p.  (Department  of  the 
Interior.)    30  cents. 

Pages  275  through  335  are  devoted  to  the  work  gf  the 
Office  of  Education.  (Civics.) 

Design  and  Construction  of  Building 
Exits.  76  p.,  charts,  diagrams.  (Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  Miscel- 
laneous Publication  M-151.)    10  centsi 

Methods  employed  in  surveys  of  current  practices  in 
providing  exits  from  various  types  of  buildings  and  of 
the  rates  at  which  people  can  effect  their  escape 
through  different  kinds  of  exits  are  presented  in  detail 
with  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained.  (Safety 
education;  Construction  engineering.) 

The  Ports  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
132  p.,  illus.,  maps.  (U.  S.  Army,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Port  Series  No.  17.)  35 
cents. 

Data  on  the  facilities,  services,  and  charges  in  the  more 
important  ports  of  the  principal  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Contains  18  full-page  illustrations  and  numerous  maps. 
(Geography;  Arithmetic;  Engineering;  Economics.) 

,  Periodicals 

Monthly  L.a.bor  Review,  Vol.  41,  No.  6, 
December  1935.    30  cents. 
Child  Labor  Under  the  N.  R.  A.  as  shown  by  employ- 
ment certificates  issued  in  1934,  pp.  1477-1491. 


Course  in  Industrial  Hygiene  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  pp.  1527-1528. 

Convention  of  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
pp.  1546-1547. 

Trend  of  Public  Employment— Works  program. 
Emergency  Conservation  Work,  Emergency  Work 
Program,  construction  financed  by  the  R.  F.  C,  etc., 
pp.  1652-1666. 

Cost  of  living,  pp.  1714-1730. 

Index  to  Vol.  40,  January  to  June  1935,  pp.  1689-1710. 
(Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.)  Free. 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
January  1936.  15  cents.  (Order  from 
the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington, 
D.  C.) 

Special  Andrew  Carnegie  Centennial  number. 

Maps 

The  following  maps  are  available  by 
purchase  from'  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  a,t  the  prices  stated: 
Map  of  the  United  States  system  of  high- 
ways corrected  to  July  1,  1935.  15  cents. 
Federal-aid  highway  system  progress 
map  of  eastern  and  western  Wyoming, 
data  corrected  to  May  1,  1935  (2  charts 
per  set).  20  cents  the  set. 
Federal-aid  highway  system  progress 
map  of  northern  and  southern  Idaho, 
data  corrected  to  June  1,  1935  (2  charts 
per  set).    20  cents  the  set. 

The  following  new  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Sectional  Airway  Maps  are  now 
available  for  distribution: 


Chattanooga 
Dallas 

Glacier  Park 

Milwaukee 

Nashville 


Phoenix 
Salina 

San  Francisco 
Twin  Cities 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director,  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  cost  of  40 
cents  each  for  single  copies  and  25  cents  each  when  or- 
dered in  lots  of  20  or  more.  (Lots  of  20  or  more  may 
cover  miscellaneous,  maps  if  desired,  when  sent  in  one 
shipment  to  one  address.) 

Margaret  F.  Ryan 


Subscription  Blank 


\ 


Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  School  Life  for  1  year,,and  find  $1  (check  or 
money  order)  enclosed  as  payment. 

School  superintendents  please  note:  On  all  orders  for  100  copies  or 
more  to  be  sent  to  one  address,  there  is  a  discount  of  25  percent. 


Name- . 
Addresi 
City_.. 


State. 
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Federal  Student  Aid 

[Concluded  from  page 

room  charged  students  in  812  of  the  insti- 
tutions participating  in  tlie  program. 
The  number  of  institutions  classified  by 
type  having  the  various  costs  are  also 
shown. 


Types  of  institutions 


TTuiTersities,  colleges, 
and  professional 
schools  

Teachers  colleges  and 
normal  schools  

Junior  colleges  

Xegro  colleges  

Total  


Number  of  institutions 
where  minimum  cost  for 
monthly  board  and  room 
charged  students  ranges 
from — 


.$10- 
.$13 


99 


$14- 
$17 


140 


$21 


196 


$22- 
$25 


$26- 
$29 


$30 
up- 
ward 


137 


20 
30 


189 


In  about  1  out  of  every  10  of  the^e 
institutions,    the   average   of   $15   per  y 
month  of  Federal  aid  given  the  studen.t' 
is  sufficient  to  more  than  pay  the  montWy 


States  are  fovnid  the  smallest  number  of 
institutions  with  low  rates  for  board  and 
room  and  the  largest  number  with  high 
rates.  These  regions  have  more  colleges 
where  monthly  cost  of  board  and  room 
is  $30  upward  than  any  other  section. 

Comparing  the  different  types  of  insti- 
tutions, the  lowest  rates  for  room  and 
board  are  found  in  Negro  colleges, 
teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools,  and 
junior  colleges.  In  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  Negro  colleges,  45  percent 
of  the  teachers  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  and  40  percent  of  the  junior 
colleges  minimum  charges  for  room  and 
board  range  as  low  as  from  $10  to  $17 
monthly.  The  monthly  Federal  aid  in 
these  types  of  institutions  goes  far 
toward  paying  this  main  item  of  the 
expense  of  the  students  in  going  through 
college.  In  contrast,  only  a)30ut  17  per- 
cent of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  pro- 
fg^sional  schools  have  monthly  charges 
of  from  $10  to  $17  for  board  and  room. 


cost  of  board  and  room.     The  aid  in 


FERA  Students  assist  in  college  offices. 

almost  one-fifth  of  the  institutions  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  charge  for 
board  and  room.  In  the  remainder  of 
the  institutions  the  minimum  cost  of 
board  and  room  ranges  upward  to  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  the  average  monthly 
Federal  aid. 

Geographically  speaking 

The  larger  number  of  institutions  with 
low  cost  of  board  and  room  are  located 
in  the  Central  and  Southern  States,  with 
the  result  that  the  Federal  student  aid 
is  of  greater  proportionate  assistance  to 
students  attending  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  these  geographical  regions.  In 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 


Exceptional  Children 

[Concluded from,  page  157] 
ities,  parent-teacher  organization  on 
behalf  of  exceptional  children  have  all 
received  added  impetus  in  particular 
cities  during  the  past  5  j^ears.  But 
there  is  one  other  item  which  merits 
special  mention,  namelj^  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  need  of  special  edu- 
cation on  tlie  secondaiy  level.  Until 
lecently  exceptional  child  i  en  have  been 
considered  the  major  responsibility  of 
the  elementary  school.  Yet  handicapped 
children  become  adolescents  just  as 
other  childien  do,  and  great  is  their 
need  of  the  social  influences  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  experience.  Even 
mentally  retarded  children,  who  used 
to  leave  school  at  the  earliest  possible 
age,  now  find  themselves  unable  to 
secure  jobs  in  many  places  and  conse- 
quently stay  on  in  the  classroom.  The 
school  is  awakening  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  them  something  suited  to  their 
adolescent  maturity.  An  increasing 
number  of  special  groups  have  been 
organized  in  junior  and  even  in  senior 
high  schools,  through  which  the  retarded 
youth  may  secure  the  education  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted  and  at  the  same 
time  the  social  contacts  so  necessary  for 
the  "growing-up"  period. 

Real  encouragement 

Special  education  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren has  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
It  has  come  to  stay — and  to  grow.  Tem- 
porary retrenchments  have  been  suffered 
in  individual  localities,  but  the  picture 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  by  no  means 
one  of  undue  losses  caused  by  the  eco- 


nomic depression.  On  the  contrary,  it 
brings  real  encouragement,  because  of 
the  gains  that  have  been  made  during 
the  past  5  years.  In  States  and  cities 
in  which  the  program  had  been  firmly 
established,  services  have  been  main- 
tained even  at  the  expense  of  teachers' 
salaries  and  teaching  load,  and  with  the 
loss  of  special  subsidies.  To  restore 
these  items  to  normal  should  be  the  first 
objective  of  present  efforts.  And  for 
future  achievement,  the  goal  is  no  less 
than  impartial  provision  for  all  types  of 
exceptional  children  in  communities  of 
all  sizes  and  with  a  State  participation 
that  will  guide  and  support  local  efforts. 

Five  Projects  Report 

[Concluded  from  page  151 
project  and  a  number  of  acceptances  have 
been  received.  The  institutions  may 
select  their  particular  research  from  a  list 
of  nearly  a  score  of  research  studies;  or 
staff  members  of  the  institutions  may  pro- 
pose studies  which  are  of  interest  to  their 
institutions.  These  studies  to  be  under- 
taken will  be  of  a  wide  variety  and  will 
cover  problems  of  interest  locally  as  well 
as  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"Selection  of  the  administrative  staff 
in  Washington  was  comiDleted  in  Jan- 
uary." 

*  Henry  F.  Alves,  director  of  the 
Studies  on  Organization  of  Local 
School  Units,  reports: 

"In  the  Study  of  Local  School  Units 
it  is  proposed  that  participathig  States 
collect  and  taVjulate  data  on  the  present 
status  of  these  units  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  the  professional  staffs  of  the  State 
departments  of  education  (1)  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  reorganization  of  exist- 
ing school  administrative  units  in  rural 
areas,  villages,  towns,  and  cities  and  their 
contiguous  rural  territory,  and  (2)  to 
ascertain  and  plaji  for  the  needs  in  future 
school  programs. 

"Ten  States  are  participating  in  the 
project  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  organization  of  project 
staffs  in  these  States  are  rapidly  being 
completed.  It  is  planned  that  actual 
field  work  begin  within  a  few  days. 

"A  number  of  other  States  will  have  the 
opportunity,  through  their  institutions  of 
higher  learning  with  graduate  schools 
in  education,  to  make  these  studies  in  a 
representative  number  of  counties  as 
provided  for  by  grants  of  the  university 
research  program.  In  addition  some 
States  have  received  and  are  hoping  to 
receive  grants  to  conduct  these  and/or 
related  studies." 
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Educational  News 
*  *  * 


In  Public  Schools 

"ADVENTURES  in  the  Field  of  Ele- 
mentary Science",  the  Third  Yearbook 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Elementary 
Education  Council,  is  an  illustration 
of  what  a  committee  of  teachers  can 
do  in  the  preparation  of  valuable  sup- 
plementary curriculum  materials.  Part 
I  gives  an  account  of  the  means  used 
by  the  council  members  to  survey  the 
resources  of  the  community  and  to 
secure  the  information  and  materials 
needed  in  classroom  activities.  Part  II 
presents  units  of  work  as  suggestive  of 
the  way  such  units  may  be  organized 
and  the  possibilities  of  these  units  with 
children  of  a  given  grade. 


During  the  school  year  1934—35  the 
continuation  school  of  York,  Pa.,  was 
absorbed  by  one  of  the  junior  high 
schools  and  a  program  was  planned 
especially  for  the  children  who  had  been 
attending  the  continuation  school.  The 
aim  was  to  make  the  materials  of  in- 
struction utilitarian  and  specifically  prac- 
tical for  the  immediate  needs  as  well 
as  the  future  needs  of  the  children.  The 
pupils  were  divided  into  two  groups, 
each  group  attending  school  one  day  a 
week. 


A  circulating  library  of  23,761  vol- 
umes is  moved  from  school  to  school 
every  6  weeks  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
The  library  contains  sets  of  books  of 
the  newest  publications  in  science, 
history,  geography,  health,  music,  and 
art. 


Of  the  2,558  high  schools  approved  by 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  844,  or  about  one- 
third,  are  reorganized  high  schools;  that 
is,  schools  other  than  the  traditional  type 
of  4-year  high  school.  The  evidence, 
according  to  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion Quarterly,  January  1936,  indicates 
that  the  undivided  high  school  is  growing 
in  favor,  and  that  the  trend  in  this 
direction  is  most  marked  among  the 
smaller  schools.  Many  significant  data 
are  presented  in  the  Quarterly,  showing 
trends  in  the  development  of  the  second- 
ary schools  belonging  to  the  association. 


Janitors  go  to  school — at  least  this  is 
what  they  do  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  As 
early  as  1916  the  business  department  of 
the  board  of  education  of  that  city  "out- 
lined and  put  into  practice  a  definite  train- 
ing program  for  janitresses,  janitors,  and 
engineers.    Candidates  for  this  branch  of 


New  State  Appointments 

EIGHT  States  —  Kentucky, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming — as 
well  as  the  Virgin  Islands,  have 
newly  appointed  State  superin- 
tendents or  commissioners  of  edu- 
cation since  issuance  of  the  1935 
Educational  Directory  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  as  follows: 

Kentucky:  Harry  W.  Peters, 
State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Frankfort. 

Massachusetts:  James  G.  Rear- 
don,  commissioner  of  education, 
Boston. 

Michigan:  Eugene  B.  Elliott, 
superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Lansing. 

Mississippi:  J.  S.  Vandiver, 
State  superintendent  of  education, 
Jackson. 

Ohio:  E.  L.  Bowsher,  director  of 
education,  Columbus. 

Pennsrjlvania:  Lester  K.  Ade, 
superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. 

South  Dakota:  J.  F.  Hines,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Pierre. 

Virgin  Islands:  C.  Frederick 
Dixon,  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, St.  Thomas;  Frederick  D. 
Dorsch,  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, St.  Croix. 

Wyoming:  R.  L.  Markley,  com- 
missioner of  education,  Cheyenne. 


work",  as  explained  in  a  circular  issued  by 
the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education,  "are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  health,  char- 
acter, education,  and  interest  in  the  work. 
After  being  admitted  to  the  group,  the 
men  candidates  are  sent  to  an  auxiliary 
training  school  for  a  probationary  period 


of  3  months.  During  this  period,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  each  as  a  janitor-engineer  are 
thoroughly  tested.  Intensive  training  is 
accompanied  by  practical  work  in  the  field. 
The  women  are  sent  directly  to  the  school 
in  which  they  are  to  serve  and  receive 
their  probationary  training. 

"After  completing  the  probationary  pe- 
riod successfully,  the  candidate  is  placed 
on  a  job  and  continues  his  vocational  train- 
ing upon  a  part-time  basis.  He  must 
spend  10  hours  each  month  in  the  train- 
ing school.  Eight  hours  of  this  time  are 
given  to  engineering  courses  and  2  hours 
to  housekeeping.  The  training  course  is 
organized  in  monthly  segments.  The 
work  of  each  month  is  organized  as  a  unit, 
and  the  student  is  tested  upon  his  mastery 
of  the  unit  before  he  is  permitted  to  take 
up  the  next  section.  Each  unit  provides 
experience  in  all  phases  of  janitor-engineer 
work,  as  housekeeping,  electricity,  and  en- 
gineering, and  includes  a  variety  of  activ- 
ities— lectures,  home  study,  demonstra- 
tion, laboratory,  and  field  work.  The 
complete  course  for  janitors  and  engineers 
is  composed  of  24  units,  and  these  are  cov- 
ered at  the  rate  of  8  units  per  year,  the 
entire  course  requiring  3  years. 

"The  women  take  only  the  housekeep- 
ing courses.  They  spend  2  hours  a  month 
in  training.  Their  training  extends  over 
a  3-year  period.  After  graduation  from 
the  janitor-engineer  training  school,  the 
men  and  women  are  required  to  return  to 
the  school  for  one  class  a  month  in  house- 
keeping, and  the  men  are  encouraged  to 
attend  occasional  classes  in  engineering. 

"The  school  is  supported  by  the  board 
of  education  but  receives  some  financial 
aid  from  State  and  Federal  sources  be-- 
cause  it  qualifies  as  a  part-time  vocational 
school.  .  .  .  anyone  may  enroll  for  train- 
ing; therefore,  the  school  includes  among 
its  registrants  many  individuals  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Minneapolis  public 
school  janitorial-engineering  staff." 


What  are  the  underlying  causes  of 
pupils'  absence  from  schools?  The 
director  of  the  bureau  of  attendance, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  in  his  report  for  1934—35, 
answers  this  question  as  follows : 

"In  our  investigations  of  cases  of 
absence,  truancy,  nonattendance  and 
tardiness  the  bureau  of  attendance  has 
found  from  year  to  year  that  the  real 
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